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NIGHT IN MAINE 



BEN FOSTER 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTES EXHIBITION 



THE AMERICAN PAINTINGS 



THE Carnegie Institute's sixteenth 
annual exhibition which opened on 
April twenty-sixth and continues through 
June thirtieth is uncommonly interesting. 
Not only is the representation broad but 
good, both of foreign and American art- 
ists. By some critics it has been declared 
conservative and it is true that some of 
the more extreme tendencies of the day 
are not exemplified, but this certainly 
does not detract from its merit. No one 
assuredly could complain of narrowness 
in selection when by the same jury Henri 
Martin and Charles Sims are given 
prizes. 

The awards this year are scarcely 
more logical from the layman's stand- 
point than is customary, and as long as 
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they are awarded by artist- juries they 
probably never will be, for the public in 
estimating the worth of a picture only 
takes into consideration the result, where- 
as artists are apt to give chief weight to 
method. The medal of the first class, 
carrying with it a cash prize of $1,500, 
was awarded to Charles Sims, of London, 
for a small canvas transcribing a pas- 
toral scene, the chief feature of which 
is a young woman half nude — a subtle, 
refined piece of difficult painting. The 
medal of the second class, carrying with 
it a prize of $1,000, was awarded to Paul 
Dougherty, of New York, for a virile 
and colorful transcription of surf break- 
ing on a rocky coast — one of the strong- 
est works Mr. Dougherty has yet pro- 




OLIVIA 



LYDIA FIELD EMMET 



AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 




A FRESHENING GALE 



AUL DOUGHERTY 



AWARDED MEDAL OF THE SECOND CLASS 



duced. The medal of the third class, 
carrying with it a prize of $500, went to 
Henri Martin, of Paris, a member of 
the Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
for a full-length portrait of his son, 
which shows the young man standing 
with his hands in his trousers pockets 
beneath a sunny arbor, and is painted al- 
most entirely in little strokes of metallic 
green and brown. The illusion given of 
sunlight is truly remarkable, blinding in 
its intensity, and as to the cleverness of 
the production there can be no doubt. 

Contrary to custom, six honorable 
mentions were given. Three of these 
went to Americans — Lydia Field Emmet 
for a charming portrait of a little girl, 
"Olivia"; John C. Johansen for "The 
Village Rider," a picture of a young girl 
on a white horse, which won a prize 
earlier in the season in Chicago, and 
William Ritschel for "Winter Morning, 
East River," a bold, simple composition, 
broadly and convincingly treated. The 



other three mentions were distributed as 
follows : Ulrich Hubner, of Germany, for 
a picture of ships in a harbor on a 
"Summer Day" ; Laura Knight, of Corn- 
wall, England, for a spirited figure 
painting entitled "The Green Feather," 
a large canvas, fine in color and exceed- 
ingly effective, and Bertram Priestman, 
of London, for a coast picture, "The 
Fish Market," rendered with some 
breadth and at the same time reserve. 
It should be remembered, of course, that 
a good many of the pictures included in 
this exhibition did not compete for 
prizes, the artists having either previous- 
ly won these same honors or being mem- 
bers of the jury. 

As usual no distinction was made in 
hanging between the works by American 
and foreign artists, and for this reason 
it is difficult to estimate the proportion- 
ate strength of the two sections con- 
sidered collectively. Passing in rapid 
review the works of painters in this 
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country and those abroad an impression 
prevails, however, that the former are 
better in spirit, the latter more artful. 
There is a strong kinship apparent be- 
tween the American, British and French 
painting, but almost none between these 
three and those of other countries, unless, 
perhaps, we except the Italian painters 
who have been bred in Paris. The for- 
eign works are more colorful than our 
own and they are more obviously pro- 
duced for art's sake. We lack individ- 
uality, maturity, strength — we are very 
young, but at the same time very brave 
and, what is more, sound. The dangers 
are those of the age, haste and super- 
ficiality variously disguised. 

There seems greater variety in the 
paintings themselves than usual — no one 
style of work predominating or one class 
of subjects claiming first place. John 



W. Alexander is represented by two fig- 
ure paintings, a portrait of Miss Maude 
Adams, not previously exhibited, and his 
fairly well-known "Phyllis. " Cecilia 
Beaux has sent her strong outdoor por- 
trait of a young man and woman and a 
smaller canvas entitled "The Silver 
Box," which is painted with vigor and 
suavity. William M. Chase's portrait 
of the Rev. Dr. Grosvenor, Dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, is 
here, as are also two very different and 
distinguished representations of the 
theme "Mother and Child," one by Gari 
Melchers, the other by Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, besides M. Jean McLane's por- 
trait of Mrs. Hammond and Daughter, 
which was awarded a prize in the Na- 
tional Academy's most recent exhibition. 
Thomas Anschutz sends two excellent 
figure paintings and Robert Henri and 




WINTER MORNING. EAST RIVER 



WILLIAM RITSCHEL 



AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 




PITTSBURGH 



A. W. SPARKS 



Ben Ali Haggin are both well repre- 
sented. Of very great interest and 
charm is a picture of a young woman 
in a white dress trimmed with narrow 
black velvet, painted by James R. Hop- 
kins, of Philadelphia — a picture which 
has both style and distinction. Too 
much, furthermore, could scarcely be 
said in praise of Louis Betts's portrait 
of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, which is 
lent by the University of Chicago, a full 
length — vital, dignified and admirably 
rendered. 

There are a group of young men who 
are turning their attention to things 
familiar and American, and who are 
beginning to get a pretty firm grip of 
their subjects. Among these is Gifford 
Beal who shows two notable works — 
one entitled "The Puff of Smoke," a 
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scene on Riverside Drive, New York, 
and the other "Winter, Hudson River 
Highlands/' a rather austere view above 
the city. Arthur W. Sparks, whose pic- 
ture of Pittsburgh is reproduced here- 
with, may also be counted as of this 
coterie, transcribing with truth and sin- 
cerity of feeling the city in which he 
lives. 

Pure landscape is comparatively far 
to seek, even Willard Metcalf sending a 
view across Central Park with the city 
in close proximity. Ben Foster, how- 
ever, sends a lovely nocturne, "Night in 
Maine," showing not only fine tone, but 
excellent rendering of detail in shadow 
without loss of unity of effect; Charles 
H. Davis contributes a characteristic, 
colorful canvas, and John F. Carlson 
has to his credit two very delightful and 
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impressive winter pictures. There are ex- 
cellent works by Bruce Crane, Gardner 
Symons, Charles Morris Young, J. Alden 
Weir, J. Francis Murphy and others. 

Edward R. Redfield's more important 
exhibit is a nocturne of New York, an 
entirely new departure, comparing in- 
terestingly with Mr. Weir's more sub- 
tle treatment of a similar subject. Frank 
W. Benson is not represented at all and 
Edmund C. Tarbell by a comparatively 
early canvas. Edward Gay shows a 
typical French interior and Frederick J. 
Waugh a strong marine. Mention should 
also be made of a well-studied and finely 
rendered painting of the nude by Louis 



Mora; of two very able contributions 
by Childe Hassam, one an interior es- 
pecially clever; of a picture by Bayard 
Tyler of land and sky rendered with 
subtlety and feeling, and of Frank 
Duveneck's "Whistling Boy" lent by the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, each one of 
which would add distinction to any ex- 
hibition. These are but a few of the 
many works all of which attain a good 
standard, but they give the trend of the 
collection as a whole and manifest the 
tendencies which are most pronounced. 
In a subsequent paper the foreign paint- 
ings will be reviewed and illustrated. 

L. M. 



THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 



THE third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts was held in the 
auditorium of the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C, on May 9th, 10th and 11th. 
The attendance was larger than usual and the 
territory represented somewhat broader. An 
increased interest in the work of the Federation 
as a National body and closer co-operation be- 
tween the several chapters were shown. 

Mr. Robert W. de Forest presided at the 
sessions on the first day; Mr. E. H. Blashfield 
on the second day, and Dr. Mitchell Carroll on 
the third day. Both sessions on the 9th were 
given over to reports of the standing commit- 
tees, secretary and treasurer, which evoked 
both interest and discussion, especially those 
on Craftsmanship and Industrial Art. These 
reports with the papers read on the 10th and 
11th by invited speakers will be published in 
subsequent issues of Art and Progress. 

There were two illustrated addresses, one on 
the work of the Federation, by the Assistant 
Secretary, and the other on American Sculp- 
ture, by Mr. Augustus Lukeman, representing 
the National Sculpture Society. The afternoon 
session on the 10th was devoted to the consid- 
eration of Civic Art, Mr. Cass Gilbert speaking 
on the subject of "City Planning," Mr. Richard 
B. Watrous on "Civic Art in the Country" 
and Mr. Edward T. Hartmanon "The Housing 
Problem." On the same afternoon a confer- 
ence on Art Museum methods and improved 
public service was held in a room adjoining the 
auditorium under the leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Fairbanks. Attending this conference were 
representatives of Museums in Worcester, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Buffalo, San Francisco and else- 
where. 
On the recommendation of the Board of 



Directors and with the complete concurrence 
of the delegates it was determined by the con- 
vention to request each chapter with a mem- 
bership of over one hundred, to increase its 
annual dues at the rate of ten cents per member. 
It was further determined to make a nominal 
charge hereafter for exhibitions and lectures to 
organizations which were not chapters of the 
Federation ; and to raise the subscription price 
of Art and Progress to $2.00 a year. The 
following Directors were elected: Mr. Charles 
L. Hutchinson, the retiring president, Mr. J. 
W. Alexander, Mr. H. W. Kent and Mr. C. 
Powell Minnegerode. Mr. Robert W. de Forest 
was appointed President and Mr. Lee McClung, 
Treasurer, to serve for one year. At the time 
this goes to press Mr. de Forest has not signi- 
fied acceptance. An invitation was received 
from the Commercial Association of Chicago to 
hold the next convention in that city. It was 
the sense of the convention that the invitation 
should be accepted, but the decision was left to 
the Board of Directors. In the editorial columns 
reference is made to the meeting held on the 
evening of the 10th in memory of the late 
Secretary, Mr. F. D. Millet. No one was ap- 
pointed to fill Mr. Millet's unexpired term of 
office and the duties will therefore be tempo- 
rarily fulfilled by the Assistant Secretary. 

Among the social features of this convention 
were receptions at the White House, Mrs. 
Taft graciously inviting the delegates to the 
Garden Party given on the afternoon of the 
10th; a reception by Mr. and Mrs. Bush-Brown; 
visits to the National Gallery, the Freer col- 
lection, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and an 
excursion to Mt. Vernon. On the morning of 
the 11th Dr. Berthold Laufer, of the Field 
Museum, Chicago, read a very interesting and 
instructive paper on the Freer collection. 



